z I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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| fingers flit across the keys 
‘and glad voices attune 
themselves to full, rich 
=||chords — not the classic 
jharmonies of Handel or 
‘Bach, but the simple, 
touching “ Rock of Ages.” 
| The figure moves 
jnearer, and as a sharper 
| blast sweeps round him, 
| shivers and draws his rags 
‘more closely. Out in the 
night, homeless in the 
| pitiless storm, memory 
| carries him back to child- 
hood, purity and love. 


“ Rock of Ages cleft for me, 
J | Let me hide myself in thee.” 


Out from the warmth 
and splendor the words 
float to the listener in the 
wild storm. He _ leans 
wearily against the lamp 
| post ; the wind rises into a 
shriek and dies away in a 
hollow -moan, the snow- 
| flakes whirling by fora mo- 
|ment flash diamond fires, 
|but his senses seem sunk 
‘in oblivion. Suddenly, 
| from out the bronze throat 
‘of a great clock, jarring 
|and discordant, comes 
|the stroke of ten. 
| Rousing from his rev- 
erie, he draws his worn 
: | hat over his eyes and turns 

| into the dark street — 
THREE FRIENDS. | going — where? 


A drunkard —once a youth of promise 


A dark December night— the snow whirling | blasts, the snow-flakes eddy around him, drifting 
ee —now only a wretched outcast, drifting toward 


fiercely around bleak corners and drifting in | about his feet as he stands gazing into the 
long mounds into the streets. uncurtained windows of a great house, whence 


» At a corner, where the light from a lamp | come sweet strains of music. Within—a grate | the great shores of Eternity to answer the 
glowing with warmth, rich upholstered furniture, | sound of the last trump at the roll-call of 
soft lights, and a group around the piano, White | the Resurrection. — Detroit Free Press. 


falls upon him, stands a ragged figure bearing the 
Outlines of aman. His rags flutter in the icy 


| | 
| 
WS 
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The Springfield U Union says: | 

“Six hundred and forty-three officers and | 
men of the Boston police force are members | 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention | 
of Cruelty to Animals. They have just received | 
membership cards illustrating how to kill ani- 
mals humanely. The idea of furnishing them 


with badges with the name of the Society | 


inscribed on was abandoned as impracticable | 


on account of the narrowness and crookedness 
of Boston streets.” 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
NEW WORLD. 


That was a memorable Thanksgiving when, 
in the early spring of 1493, Columbus returned 
from his first voyage of discovery to Palos and 
hastened to meet the Spanish sovereigns at 
Barcelona. Columbus was a man of faith. 
“God made me the messenger of the new 
heavens and the new earth,” he said in his old 
age, “‘and told me where to find them.” It 
was this patriarchal faith that inspired hin to 


weigh the earth and to travel the unknown | scratch at the door and moan and whine under 


seas. 

Palos throbbed with excitement as the ban- 
ner of the cross and crowns of Columbus rose 
above the wave, and streamed into the harbor. 
The bells rung. On landing, Columbus and 
his crew went to the principal church, accom- 
panied by the whole population, and offered up 
solemn thanksgivings for the success of the 
expedition. 

Columbus hastened to Barcelona to meet the 
Court. His journey was a triumphal march. 

It was the middle of April, the month of 
nightingales and flowers. Columbus entered 
the city amid music, bells, and shouts of 
triumph. Ferdinand and Isabella, seated 
under a superb canopy, received him as a 
viceroy rather than an admiral, and requested 
him to relate to them the history of his voyage. 
He did so, surrounded by the Indians whom he 
had brought with him, with their gay plumes, 
and offerings of tropic birds and fruits. 

As he ended his wonderful narrative, there 
arose a burst of music and bore away to heaven 
the thoughts of the sovereigns and nobles and 
people, already thrilled and melted by the most 
marvellous tale ever told of human achieve- 
ment. 

It was the chapel-choir of Isabella. 

“We praise Thee, O God; we acknowledge 
Thee to be the Lord; all the earth doth worship 
Thee, the Father everlasting.” 

The majestic Latin hymn swept on until it 
reached the sublime words : 

“Holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, heaven and 
earth are full ‘of the majesty of Thy glory!” 


The great audience was filled “with ecstatic | 


devotion. It was, perhaps, the most happy 
moment of Columbus’ life —the first thanks- 
giving for the new world. — Youth’s Companion. 


THE KING AND THE CHILD. 


King Frederick VI., of Denmark, while travel- 
ing through Jutland, one day entered a village 
school and found the children lively and intel- 
ligent and quite ready to answer questions. 

“Well, youngsters,” he said, “what are the 
names of the greatest kings of Denmark?” 

With one accord they cried out: “Canute 
the Great, Waldemar and Christian IV.” 

Just then a little girl, to whom the school- 
master had whispered something, stood up and | 
raised her hand. 


| 
| 


| people — Halloa ! 
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Do you know another?” the king. 

“ Yes — Frederick VI.” 

‘«What great act did he perform?” 

The girl hung her head and stammered out :— 

“T don’t know.” 

“* Be comforted, my child,” said the king ; “I 
don’t know, either.” —Jrish Times. 


DOMINIE AND DOG. 


“But come, Mr. Patrick, I must talk to you 
more seriously. You are a bad dog, and its 


time for you to think of your sins and mend | 
You got away once, and went to a | 


your ways. 
funeral with me, in spite of me, and scandalized 
the good people dreadfully. 
was praying at the bedside of a sick woman, 
you came running into the room, and made 
some of the people laugh ; it was no place for 
a dog, sir! And when I’m making calls you 
insist upon going into the houses with me, and 
lying at my feet; and if you are shut out you 


the windows ; and if I chain you to the horse- 
post, you lift up your voice and weep, as Job’s 
friends did, and intone out of the book of 
Lamentations, worse than the assistant rector 
of the Heavenly Rest, which is saying a good 
deal. And I should not be surprised, almost 
any Sunday, when the choir is droning a dole- 
ful ditty, to hear your voice among the bassos : 
it makes me shiver to think of it! And all the 
farmers in all the region are mad with you, be- 
cause their hens have bald places; and all the 
women are indignant with you because their pet 
cats have to live in the trees, like birds; and 
some of the neighbors tell shocking tales about 
you. Pat, where do you suppose that you will 
go to when you die? That is a solemn question ! 
Did you ever think of it? Some people say that 
dogs, when they die, just ‘go out,’ like a candle, 
‘abscoot,’ like a cashier, ‘are melted into thin 
air,’ and ‘are not’; but I don’t know about that. 
Solomon says, ‘Who knoweth the spirit of a man, 
that it goeth upward, and the spirit of a beast, 
that it goeth downward ?’ 
didn’t konw, and J don’t know, I don’t believe 
anybody else knows much about it, unless it be 
Gail Hamilton, who knows everything. The 
celebrated Mr. ‘Lo, the poor Indian,’ hoped 
that ‘beyond the sky his faithful dog would 
bear him company.’ But I don’t know about 
that, either. I think it would be a little rough 
on the angels, Mr. Patrick, if a/7 the dogs of 


| our acquaintance were let loose upon them ; and 


I’m afraid that you would raise an awful row 
when the golden harps struck up. And yet, on 
the other hand, if I were going to walk about 
the golden streets much, it seems to me that it 
would be nice to have a little white doggie trot- 
ting along at my side,—nicer even than to be 
accompanied by a great big solemn angel ina 
brand-new night gown, and with all his wing- 
feathers brushed in the right direction, talking 
about deep and tiresome things that I never 
could understand. But we won’t say much 
about this, Mr. Patrick, because, you know, some 
Hi, you rascal, come back 
here! Gone after a cat! What an incorrigible 
scamp! Ah, Pat, I don’t know how you can 
ever get into heaven, — unless-you can contrive 
to go by way of Andover, and get lots of pro- | 
| bation, or else can manage to chase a cat over 
_ the jasper wall.— The Rev. Dr. Joun E. Topp, 
in New Haven Palladium, 


And once, when I | 


And if Solomon | 


"i HOW THE BULL AVENGED THE CALF. 


Harry Stever, the twelve-year-old son of 
| Farmer Delos Stev er, of Tobyhanna, was sent 
after the cows last Monday, about sundown. He 
had to go down the road and through a lane 
more than half a mile from the house. When 
milking time came the cows had not arrived, and 
Farmer Stever, who had just driven home from 
the village, started toward the pasture in search 
of them. On his way through the lane he heard 
a terrible bellowing over in the pasture. 


When he reached the pasture he saw the cattle 

with their heads and tails up and bellowing as 
though they were in great distress about some- 
thing. Farmer Stever hurried toward the spot, 
| yelling “ Harry,” with all his might. 
“Here I be, pa, up in this tree. A bear’s 
_ killing one of the calves, and I had to get up 
_ here out o’ the way,” said Harry, from his safe 
| perch among the limbs of a small maple tree. 

In the center of the ring of cows Farmer 
Stever found things just as Harry had told him. 
A big bear had come into the field, seized a 
small calf and crushed it to death, just as Harry 
was about to start the cattle forhome. The lad 
| climbed up the tree and the cows began to bel- 
low. When Farmer Stever rushed in among the 
noisy herd, the bear was eating the calf as fast 
as he could. Farmer Stever excitedly sprang 
forward and kicked the bear in the side. He 
regretted it a second later, for the hungry animal 
turned upon him, and nearly broke one of his 
arms with a blow from one of his paws. The 
farmer immediately took to his heels, and, 
after growling savagely at the farmer, the bear 
returned to his meal. In a lot adjoining the 
cow pasture, Farmer Stever kept a five-year-old 
bull away from the rest of the herd. The bull 
was pawing up the earth and bellowing like a 
wild beast when the farmer ran from the bear. 
Every now and then the bull tried to get over 
the fence. He tried to lift the top rail off with 
his horns, but heavy stones had been placed 
on them to keep the wind from blowing the 
rails away, and the bull was unable to move 
them. Farmer Stever was trying to think what 
to do, when Harry yelled from the tree : 

“Pa! Go’n let the bull out and see if he 
won’t go fur the bear.” 

The lad’s suggestion struck the farmer and 
he ran over. to the fence, threw off the stones 
and tore off the top rail. The bull leaped into 
the pasture, and, bellowing with rage, ran 
toward the noisy herd, with his tail in the air 
and his head lowered. The cows separated 
as he plunged forward, and gave him a chance 
to get at the beast. The moment the bull got 
a glimpse of the bear he seemed wild with fury. 
With a terrific roar he rushed at the bear, 
struck him squarely in the right side with both 
of his horns, and knocked him three or four 
feet away from the carcass of the calf. 

The bear was partially stunned by the blow, 
| but he staggered to his feet just as the bull 
| came upon him again. The bear undertook to 
| defend himself, but the bull gave him another 
| tremendous thump in the ribs, making the 

blood run. Then the bear tried to run away, 
| but the bull followed him up and gored him ; 
| 


and a minute later the bull got the bear down 
and gored him to death.— Mew York Sun. 


A beetle will draw twenty times its own 


weight. About once in ten million times a 


lottery ticket will do the same thing. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, President; SAMUEL E. SAWYER, Vice- 
President; Rev. Tuomas Timmins, Secretary; Josepn L. 
STEVENS, Treasurer. : 

Pledge. 

“I will TRY to be kind to all warmuess living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. -S PC. A. 
on — badges mean, “ Merciful Society Prevention of Cruelty 
to 


Band of Mercy Information. 

We send without cost, to every person who asks, 
full information about our Bands of Mercy, — how 
to form, what to do, how to do it. Toevery Band 
formed in America of thirty or more, we send, also 
without cost, ‘*‘ Twelve Lessons on Kindness to 
Animals, ” full of anecdote and instruction, our 
monthly paper, OuR DumB ANIMALS, for one year, 
containing the best humane stories, poems, &c. 
Also a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” songs and hymns. 
Toevery American teacher who forms a Band of 
twenty or more, we send the above and a beautiful 
imitation gold badge pin. 

All we require is simply signing our pledge: I 
will ¢vy to be kind to all armless living creatures, 
and ¢ry to protect them from cruel usage.” Any 
intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost, and receive what we offer, as 
before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, gold 
or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, four 
cents; song and hymn books, with fifty-two songs 
and hymns, two cents; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight cents. The 
“Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost 
only two cents for the whole, bound together in one 
pamphlet. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and receive full information. 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. [See Melodies. | 

2— Remarks by President, an 
Meeting by Secretary. 

Pea Readings, Recitations, ‘* Memory Gems,” and Anecdotes 
of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both human and 
dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they have 
done to make human and dumb creatures happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
Offices, sign the above ‘‘ Band of Mercy” pledge, 
and receive a beautifully-tinted paper certificate 
that the signer is a Life Member of the ‘‘Parent 
American Band of Mercy,” and a ‘Band of 
Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without 
cost, or can write us that they wish to join, and 
by enclosing a two-cent return postage stamp, 
have names added to the list, and receive a 
similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 
the badge and large card of membership, can 
obtain them at the office by paying ten cents, or 
have them sent by mail by sending us, in postage 
stamps or otherwise, twelve cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women, not 
only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are mem- 
bers of the ‘“‘ Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certificates at 
ten cents a hundred. 
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NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Formed by Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals. 


Webster, Mass. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Hattie E. Brown. 


Bradford, Pa. 
Dare to Do Right Band. 
P., Mrs. L. A. S. Irons. 


Dracut, Mass. 
Faithful Band. 
P., Kate B. Symonds. 


Housatonic, Mass. 

P., Jennie L. Kane. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Starlight Band. 

P., Robt. S. Lunt. 

S., L. C. Ireland. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Cheerful Band. 

P., Etta A. Chamberlin. 
Plympton, Mass. 
Mayflower Band. 

P., Mrs. C. P. Plumer. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montefiore Band. 

P., Robbie H. Berkowitz. 
Barre, Mass. 

Eagle Band. 

P., Abbie H. Allen. 
Whig, Tenn. 

P., E. S. Rambo. 

S., F. C. Britton. 
Newbury, Mass. 
Fraternity Band. 

P., Edith I. Stanford. 
Lenox, Mass. 

P., Lillie A. Stanley. 
West Upton, Mass. 
Grammar School Band. 
P., Ella M. Whitney. 


North Wilbraham, Mass. | 


Animals’ Friend Band. 
P., Marie E. Bliss. 
Falmouth, Mass. 
Knights of Mercy Band. 
P., Onie Ione Conland. 
Ipswich, Mass. 
Limebrook Band. 

P., M. V. B. Perley. 


S., Linwood C. Conant. 


Attleboro’, Mass. 

Band of Love. 

P., Lucy C. Sweet. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Woodland School Band. 
P., M. Rosalie Goddard. 
North Wilbraham, Mass. 
Bay State Band. 

P., Jennie A. Swift. 
Easthampton, Mass. 
Pioneer Band. 

P., Isabella L. Kinloch. 
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Waterville, Me. 

Sixteen Bands. 

P., Mrs. S. M. Ware. 

Oakland, Me. 

Star Band. 

P.,S. J. Hallet. 

Silver Star Band. 

P., Clara Johnson. 

Newell Band. 

P., Rebecca Dearborn. 

High School Band. 

P., M. C. Hyde: 

Whitinsville, Mass. 

P., Bernette Bacheler. 

Herman, Neb. 

Hill Creek Band. 

P., Ollie A. Hanson. 

S., Charles Gustin. 

Bangor, Me. 

Main street Primary 
School Band. 

P., Louise H. Savage. 

S., Mabel L. Dealing. 
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Kasson, Minnesota. 
District No. 34 Band. 
P., Bertha J. Saller. 


Woburn, Mass. 
P., May H. Perkins. 


Richmond, Va. 

Band of Kindness. 
P., Charlie Fellows. 
S., Julia R. Henning. 


Worcester, Mass. 

Wide Awake Band. 

P., Mary E. D. King. 
Hollister, Cal. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., D. K. Sanford. 

S., Alice Morehead. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Hawthorne School Band. 
P., Evelyn Drysdale. 


S., Mrs. M. C, Drysdale. | 


Uxbridge, Mass. 

P., Mrs. F. A. Bates. 
South Deerfield, Mass. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., Margaret E. Robbins. 
Springfield, Mass. 

P., Miss E. M.’ Priest. 
Grafton, Dakota. 

P., Geo. W. Colborn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Central Park Band. 

P., Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 
Lynn, Mass. 

Honest Workers’ Band. 
P., Martha R. Orne. 
Hudson, Mass. 

Gallant Defenders’ Band. 
P., Ella L. Brown. 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

The Acorn Band. 

P., Alice C. Mulford. 
Foxboro, Mass. 
Pioneer Band. 

P., L. D. Morton. 
Bishop, Alabama. . 

P., M. L. Minott. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Mason Band. 

P., Lizzie J. Baldwin. 
Charlotte, Vt. 

Green Mountain Band. 
P., Mabel L. Waggoner. 
Norristown, Pa. 

Sandy street School. 
Perseverance Band. 

P., Jennie Roberts. 
Faithful Workers’ Band. 
P., Flora Zimmerman. 
Earnest Workers’ Band. 
P., Sadie K. Lancaster. 
Faithful Band. 

P., Geo. H. Coe. 
Nunda, Illinois. 

Band of Kindness. 

P., Annie M. Andrews. 
Ludlow, Mass. 
Animals’ Friend Band. 
P., Nellie G. Persons. 
Athol, Mass. 

Faithful Workers’ Band. 
P., Susie F. Drury. 
Oakland, Me. 

Owen Band. 

P., Annie Crowell. 
Parkersburg, West Va. 
Band of Kindness. 

P., Laura Thompson. 
Huntington, Mass. 
Golden Rod Band. 

P., Eva Smith. 
Clinton, Iowa. 
Chauncy Band. 

P., Sarah Burke. 


| And in his notes so low 


| Upon a cream-white plate, 


| But on another day, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
German English School 
Band. 
P., Fannie H. Cliff. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Unity Band. 
P., Rev. W. E. Copeland. 
Norristown, Pa. 
P., Mattie J. Zimmermann. 
Buckingham, Va. 
Maysville School Band. 
P., Mrs. Josephine Lomax. 
S., Mary A. Gordon. 
Boston, Mass. 
Winchell School Band. - 
P., Sarah G. Fogarty. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Defenders of the Helpless. 
P., Ida B. Walton. 


BIRDIES’ BREAKFAST. 


Some little birdies, 
On wintry day, 

Began to wonder bai 

And then to say, s 

‘* How about breakfast 

This wintry day?” 


Two little maidens, 
That wintry day, 
Into the garden 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep 
That wintry day. 
One, with a broom, 
Swept the snow away; 
One scattered crumbs, 
Then away to play; 
And birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day. 
ROBERT ELLICE MACK. 


| For “Our Dumb Animals.” | 
FEED THE BIRDS. 


VHE snow had fallen fast, 
And o’er the fields so green, 

With frigid mantle cast, 

Hid all the lovely scene. 
Then ‘neath my window came 

A little bird and sang, 
He was so blithe and tame, 

I thought he knew no pang. 
But yet his song was slow 

And mournful on that day, 


I seemed to hear him say: 
‘““No food have I, dear friend, 

And cold the northern blast, 
Could you a morsel lend 

From off your rich repast? 


‘*You’d scarcely miss, I’m sure, 

This little from your store, 
To me it would secure 

My life ’till storms are o’er.” 
I did not longer wait, 

But from my ample fare, 


Some dainty crumbs soon bare. 
The little songster ceased 

And gathered up the prize, 
New strength to him was leased, 

And far away he flies. 


When storms of snow had passed, 
He sang a happy lay, 
To pay for that repast. 
—F. W. A. C. 
EuGENE, Or., Feb., 1886. 
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S. 


‘ Boston, February, 1887. 


* The Director’s January Meeting was held on 
Wednesday the 19th, President ANGELL in the 
chair. He reported that the Jate Henry Gassett 


of. Dorchester, had given the Society by will | le : ‘ 
oe 6 Ai | ous directions and cuts showing how to kill 


$2,000, and the care and disposal of his various 
domestic animals. 643 Boston policemen had 
become members of the Society and had 
received its various publications, also member- 


Our Dumb Anim 


als. 


OUR POLICE MEMBERS. 
It gives us great pleasure to say that six 


| 
| 


hundred and forty-three Boston police officers — 


and men are now members of the “ Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” Each has been furnished with our 
humane publications and two handsome cards 
of membership, on the backs of which are vari- 


| animals humanely; also in regard to the 


ship cards on which was shown how to kill | 


animals humanely. An article on the cruelty 
of docking the tails of horses had been sent to 
every newspaper in Massachusetts. General 
Collins expected favorable action by Congress 
on the Society’s bill to prevent cruelty to 
animals in the territories. 
petitioned the Legislature for more effective 
laws to protect horses from glanders and farcy. 
Eight humane leaflets, with 100 selections, had 
been prepared for schools and Sunday schools. 

Boston agents had investigated 185 complaints 


The Society had | 


of cruelty during the month and killed merci- | 


fully thirty-nine horses and other animals. 
Country agents had dealt with 855 cases and 
humanely killed 113 animals during the quarter. 

There have been formed 5,403 branches of 
the Mass. Society’s Parent Band of Mercy. 


LEAVES HIS DUMB ANIMALS TO OUR 
SOCIETY. 

By the will of Henry Gassett, late of Dor- 
chester, Mass., deceased, our Society is to 
receive $2,000 and a// his dumb animads, to be 
dealt with humanely. We shall do our best to 
see that no unnecessary suffering shall ever be 
inflicted on any of the dumb creatures he has 
left in our charge. 


NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

We are happy to acknowledge in behalf of 
those that cannot speak or write, the following 
New Year’s Presents, which we will try to make 
very useful to those for whom they were given : 


check-rein. 


GLANDERS 


>. 
AND FARCY. 


Our petition has gone in to the Legislature | 


for better laws to protect horses from the above- 
named diseases, and a draft of a bill has been 
prepared for the judiciary committee. 
LAW TO PREVENT CRUELTY IN THE 
TERRITORIES. 
General Collins writes us that he expects to 


get a favorable report from the Judiciary Com- | 


mittee upon our petition to Congress and the 
Act introduced by him under that petition to 
prevent cruelty to animals in the territories. 
DOCKING OF HORSES. 
We have sent to every newspaper in Massa- 
chusetts, Doctor Slade’s article on the “Docking 


of Horses,” printed in our January number. | 


We hope it may stop and end this cruel prac- 
tice —at least in Massachusetts. The horse 


gets through life — much work and little pay — 
and to cut off and forever destroy the only 
means he has of protecting himself against 


HUMANE LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS. 
It has been suggested to us to furnish Ay- 
mane Libraries for Schools. nour judgment, 
by far the best volume ever written to interest 


_ American boys and girls in our subject, is 


“ Striking for the Right,” which we are glad to 
furnish, at just what it costs us, $1.00, or when 
sent by mail, $1.10. There are plenty of other 
books, of more or less interest, which can be 
found in nearly all public libraries. The best 
parts of these books are being published in our 
various monthly humane papers, where we think 
they are more likely to be widely read, than in 
the volumes from which they are taken. Our 
belief is that it would be much better to put a 
hundred copies of “ Striking for the Right,” 
into fifty schools, than to put a hundred volumes 
of books less interesting z/o one school, and we 
think that “Striking for the Right,” supple- 
mented by our monthly humane papers and other 
humane publications, would constitute, probably, 
the most effective/library that can be put into 
any school, to attract and interest those who 


| most need to be attracted and interested. Of 


course it is desirable that societies should have 
in their offices a large variety of books, for con- 


_ sultation and to publish extracts from when 


desired. 


PRESENT TRANSPORTATION. 
We take the following from the Boston 
Herald of January 4th, 1887. It is only one 


| case of a thousand: 
generally has a pretty hard time of it before he | 


“In Chicago at 6 o’clock, the thermometer 


registered 15 degrees below zero, and at 7 


| o’clock was 14 below. 


those insects that by day and night in hot | 
weather make life a torment, seems to us one | 


of the greatest cruelties that can be inflicted. 


WHITTIER’S WRITINGS. 


In 
birthplace, in January “*Our DumB ANIMALS,” we 
mentioned Ticknor & Co. as publishers of Whit- 
tier’s writings. 


connection with beautiful cut of Whittier’s | fodder from the time of their shipment to their 


It is stated that the 
suffering of the live stock on the way to 
market must have been very great. The plat- 
Jorms were covered with dead cattle and hogs 


that had perished from cold and starvation on 


| their way to market. 


We are now informed that Hough- | 


| ton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street. publish Whittier’s | 


Miss A. L. Faulkner, $100; Mrs. H. H. | 
Smith, $5; Joseph L. Keith, $50; Mrs. Clara 
F. Berry, $4.50; Mrs. Weld Spalding, $1.25; | 


Mrs. Susan B. Thompson, $4; Mrs. W. H. 
srowne, $12. 


STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT. 

We are indebted to LorHrop & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Franklin street, Boston, for the very 
expressive cut from “Striking for the Right” ; 
a book which at the low cost of $1, or postage 
paid, $1.10, ought to be in every school in 
America. ‘To obtain it, enclose 
Lorurop & Co., or to us. We make no charge 
for our trouble. 


$1.10 to | 


| say so, and much oblige, 


writings, while Ticknor & Co. publish the literary 
biography from which the cut was taken. 


— 


Our Receipts tor Humane Pablications. 


we have been in the habit of keeping all such ina 


separate fund, not reported in **Our Dumb Ani- | 
| mals,” but beginning with next month, we shall 
| report all sums exceeding $5 each, with names of 


senders. 
Not Doctor. 


Boston, January 1, 1887. 
Editor of American Teacher: 


In your January Number, you kindly speak of | 


me as Dr. Angell. 
of law the money which has enabled me to work 
or dumb animals the past eighteen years, without 
pay, and was never a doctor — either of divinity, 
medicine, philosophy, or anything — will you kindly 
Yours truly, 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Now, as I made ¢u the practice | 


The Texas cattle suffered 
the most, many of them not getting any water or 


arrival in Chicago.” 
CATTLE TRANSPORTATION. 
We have recently printed a seventh edition 
of 5,000 copies of the pamphlet on Cattle 
Transportation. It has been put before Con- 


: | gress, State Legislatures, and had wide circula- 
On account of the very large number of items | 8 , 8 : 


| of sales of Bands of Mercy Cards, Badges, etc., etc., | 


tion, and contains a vast deal of valuable 
information on the subject. It costs $1.10 per 
100 copies, 55 cts. for 50 copies, 15 cts. for 10 
copies, 2 cts. for 1 copy. 


PITTSBURGH. 

Prof. Leonard H. Eaton has been re-elected 
President of the West Pennsylvania Humane 
Society, with the same Board of Managers. 

Receipts of the year, $3,129. 

Expenses, $2,953, and lots of good done. 

Mr. Eaton has been President ten years and 


_ we hope he will be ten or twenty more. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


AN IMPORTANT WANT 
SUPPLIED. 
Humane Leaflets for Schools, 
Sunday Schools, Bands of uum 
Mercy and Homes. 


While our “ Zwelve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals” 
(thirty-two pages costing but 
two cents), have gone al- 
ready te some fifty thous- 
and teachers of American 
Schools, we have long felt 
the importance of something 
still cheaper and more suitable 
for general distribution. To 
meet this, we have with much 
care prepared e7ght leaflets con- 
taining something over a hun- 
dred carefully selected stories, 
poems, etc. Each leaflet hav- 
ing on its first page a beauti- 
ful picture, and which we 
will send, postage paid, to 
Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Bands of Mercy and others. §#% 


at the following rates, less 
than first cost, viz.: for the 


HUMANE LEAFLETS. 


This Cut .Appears on First Page of Humane Leaflet No. 1. 


OUR FAMILY. 


eight, five cents, for twenty- 
Sour, ten cents, for one hun- 
dred, twenty-five cents. They 
fare numbered one to eight, 
and any number of those pre- 
ferred, or of the whole, can be 
ordered at the above rates; 
payment being sent in post- 
age stamps, if preferred. 
We invite all teachers of 
schools and Sunday schools, 
all officers of ‘‘Bands of 
Mercy,” all parents and others 
who may read this notice, to 
send to Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 19 Milk 
street, Boston, five cents, and 
receive and carefully examine 
this series. Two of the eight 
cuts which appear on the 
first pages, we give here. 
A sufferer suggests that if 
there is anyone who should 


be “rapped in slumber,” it is 
the man who snores. 


This Cut Appears on First Page of Humane Leaflet 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


We are glad to republish from the 
Buffalo Sunday Courier of Jan. 3, the 
following : 

The story of Miss Lucy S. Lord’s 
effort during the past four years to en- 

’ list the public school children on the 
side of the Humane Society is interest- 
ing. Preparatory work for organizing 
Bands of Mercy, a movement which 
originated in the day and Sunday 
schools of Boston, was begun Febru- 
ary 1, 1883, when, says Miss Lord, 
‘*Money solicited from kind friends 
enabled me to procure badge-pins, 
cards of membership and record books. 

‘* At a meeting held in April, 1883, a 
resolution offered by Rev. John W. 
Brown, D. D., and adopted by the 
Society, endorsed my preliminary work 
and formally approved the organiza- 
tion of Bands of Mercy and accepted 
the same as a department of the general 
work of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals.” At this 
meeting Miss Lord was appointed 
chairman of a committee to carry on 
the work. The other members of the 
committee were Prof. Charles Buckham 
of the Normal School, Miss Mary A. 


No. 2. 
Ripley of the High School, Mrs. D. 


M. Cheney and Father Kelley. 


‘‘By permission of the superintendent 
of education, nearly all of the public 
schools of the city were visited, andthe 
teachers, becoming interested, con- 
sented to form Bands of Mercy in their 
several schools and grades. The result 
of this concerted effort was over 7,000 
children enrolled as members of the 
Bands of Mercy organized in the 
different schools. 

‘* Since beginning the work in the 
schools the committee above mentioned 
has received from gifts and the sale of 
badges and publications nearly $500, 
almost all of which has been expended 
in pushing the work still further. 


‘‘Very satisfactory reports have 
been received from many of the 
schools, showing the interest created 
b Wy | still continues. In some of the schools, 

notably in the case of the High 
School, regular exercises are held in 
the interest of the human® treatment 
of animals.” 


= 


A BIRD’S SONG. 


MARGERY DEANE. 
MRS. M. J. PITMAN. 


It gives us pleasure to take from the Boston 
Herald of January 16th, the following : 


‘NEWPORT BREEZES.” 


“A letter of hers printed in the Mew York 
Evening Post, had the instant effect of letting 
the Cliff cottages the first season they were 
built ; real estate began to boom, and Hon. Levi 
P. Morton says, it was owing to Margery Deane 
that Newport ‘improved as it did 10 or 12 years 
ago.’ But it is not merely from a financial point 


of view, that the citizens of Newport were | 


grateful for her eloquent pen. She was a fear- 
less writer in many causes, and, thanks to her 
indignant protests, pigeon shooting as ‘an 
amusement’ was abolished in fashionable and 
cultivated Newport. If the dumb animals could 
speak they would undoubtedly express their 
gratitude for their steadfast friend and advocate, 
Margery Deane. She has been ever ready to 
fight the good fight for the oppressed ones who 
could not tell of their own wrongs, and the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
is deeply indebted for her generous support of 
its humane creed. 


Give your horses all the comforts possible. 


{No man can measure the good that 
may come from the above work in the 
schools. — EDITOR. ] 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


| If a woman whose clothing catches fire will 
| lie down in a horizontal position, the flames for 
| the time will become nearly harmless and time 
| will be gained for further action If, then, she 
| has the presence of mind to turn over upon 
| the lighter garment, the flame will be nearly 
| extinguished. Any bystander may then easily 
| put out the fire with some woolen garment or 
| rug thrown over to exclude the air. 
| 


A good deed is never lost; he who sows 
courtesy reaps friendship, and he who plants 
kindness gathers love. — 
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THE BIRD AND THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


Do you know the little canaries you keep in 
cages are fond of mirrors? We have seen lit- 
tle girls, and older ones, too, who were fond of 
mirrors ; but who ever heard of birds that used 
them? I will tell you about a little canary that 
lives at the house where I board. 

Some time ago our landlady got a canary and 
put it inacagealone. The little bird was taken 
from a large cage holding a dozen birds. He 
was very homesick and lonesome, just as you 
would be if taken away off among entire 
strangers, away from mamma, papa, sisters, 
brothers, and everybody you ever knew. 

Just so our little birdie cried and moaned, 
and would not eat nor sing. It wanted to go 
home and see its mamma. ‘That was too bad, 
wasn't it? The lady did all she could to com- 
fort it, and make it feel at home. She talked 
to it and petted it, giving it clean water, good 
seeds, apples, and everything she thought it 
would like. But it was of no use; birdie kept 
crying, and wouldn’t make friends, but wanted 
to go home. 

One day his mistress brought him a large 
piece of a broken mirror, as big as my two 
hands, and placed it on one side of his cage, 
where hecould see it readily. Do you suppose 
he cared anything for that? Indeed he did. 
He hopped down, and going up close, looked 
in, appearing to be perfectly delighted. He 
chirped, and hopped about, singing and putting 
on all the airs he was master of. He was not 
homesick at all after that. 

He spends much of his time before the glass ; 
and when he goes to sleep at night, he will cud- 
dle down just as close to the glass as he can 
get. You see, he thinks he is sleeping close 
beside that other little bird. 

His mistress often lets him out into the room 
where he can have more liberty. She may put 
that glass anywhere in the room, and he will 
find it, and spend most of his time before it 

One day the little fellow acted very naughty. 
I think I shall have to tell it just as it was. He 
got real angry and tried to get into a fight! It 
all happened because he wanted his own way 
aad could not get it. He went up to the glass 
so lovingly, and tried to coax the other bird 
to come and play with him somewhere else. 
The looking-glass bird would not follow him, 
but went the other way every time. 
cauary got, provoked, and flying at the bird in 
the glass, tried to have a real fight with him. 
He tried it only once, and then he looked so 
ashamed of it. The blame, you see, was all on 
one side, and shows how foolish it is to get 
angry and pick a quarrel. 

Like all folks that spend so much time before 
the glass, he is getting very vain. He washes 
himself before the large mirror in the room, 
pluming his feathers, and making his toilet with 
much satisfaction. He spends such a long 
time at it, looking at himself, first over one 
shoulder, then over the other! Vain little 
fellow, isn’t he? Don’t you think he acts a 
good deal like a human being? Did you ever 
see any one do as he does?—D.M., Youth's 
Instructor. 


A LITTLE fellow went to a blacksmith’s to 
see his father’s horse shod. The blacksmith 
began to pare the horse’s hoof, and thinking 
this was wrong, the little boy said, earnestly : 
“My pa don’t want his horse made smaller.” 


Then the | 


| friend, the dog lay at his feet. 


AN INTELLIGENT CITIZEN. 


Wherever dogs may go when they die, there 
is no good reason to suppose they do not under- 
stand language as spoken by man. A fine 
Newfoundland, the other day, proved, to the 
satisfaction of his friends, at least, that he knew 
quite as much as though he possessed the gift of 
speech. This animal was born in_ historic 
Quincy, Mass., and lived there until he was 
some few months old, when he was given to the 
captain of a schooner unloading coal at the 
wharf in that town. Soon after the craft started 
for Eastport, Me., and from there it went to 
Florida, and then back and forth along the coast, 
though never touching at Quincy. After two 
years’ cruising about, the schooner, laden with 
coal and the dog, put into Charlestown, Mass., 
where the latter had never been before. A few 
mornings subsequent to the schooner’s arrival, 
the man who had formerly owned the dog, went, 
as usual, to his store in Quincy, and there, sitting 
on the stoop, he found that noble creature, as 
large as life! The instant the dog recognized 
his old master, he uttered a cry of delight and 
sprang upon him, nearly knocking him over in 
his desire to express the joy he felt in being 
oncc more at home. It is needless to add he 
remains in Quincy, and the coal schooner has 
sailed without his faithful company. Now, if 
this brute did not understand what was being 
said around him, how did he know that in 
Charlestown he was nearer to his old home than 
he had been in those two years of absence, and 
how did he make his way through a country 
where he had never been before? If any one 
says an intelligence like this is not worth culti- 
vating, and deserving of the utmost protection, 
he should be condemned to a protracted voyage 


aboard a coal schooner, and never know the | 


honest love of a dumb animal.— Boston Herald. 


“Dr. PeTers of New York, ex-President 
Arthur’s physician,” says the Mew London 
Telegraph, “owns several fine horses, and is 
the still more fortunate possessor of a magnifi- 
cent St. Bernard dog. One of the horses was 
recently struck with paralysis, and while the 
doctor was relating this circumstance to a 
It was noticed 
that he appeared attentive to the conversation, 
pricking up his ears while his beautiful eyes 
beamed with intelligence. As soon as the con- 
versation ended, the dog started out on a run. 
In vain his master called and whistled for him. 
He paid no heed. Search was then made for 
him, but he was not in any of his usual haunts. 
At length he was found in the sick horse’s 
stall. The dog was removed, but the moment 
he regained his freedom ran back to the stable. 
At every attempt to take him from the stall, he 
whined and cried so piteously that it seemed 
cruel to separate him from his sick friend, and 
he was regularly installed as nurse. 

An almost human affection is often mani- 
fested by a dog for his master, but instances 
are more rare of canine attachment like this to 
another brute. The intelligence of the dog 
shown in understanding the conversation about 
the horse and the active sympathy he manifested 
were certainly wonderful in an unreasoning 
animal. A man could do no more than to 
devote his time and personal attention to his 
sick friend ; the dog did no less, and with as 
true heart service, as devoid of selfishness, as 
the most loving human being could have 
shown.” 


WHAT BESSIE SAW. 


BY CARRIE W. BRONSON, IN ‘‘ YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION.” 


HIS morning, when all of the rest had gone 
down, 
I stood by the window to see 
The beautiful pictures, which there in the night, 
Jack Frost had been making for me. 


There were mountains, and windmills, and bridges, 
and boats ; 
Some queer-looking houses and trees ; 
A hammock that hung by itself in the air, 
And a giant cut off at the knees. 


Then there was a steeple, so crooked and high, 
I was thinking it surely must fall, 

When right down below it [ happened to spy 
The loveliest thing of them all — 


The cutest and cunningest dear little girl! 
I looked at her hard as I could. 
As she stood there so dainty —and looked back at 
me — 
In a little white ulster and hood. 


‘*Good morning!” I whispered, for all ina flash 
I knew ’twas Jack Frost's little sister. 

I was so glad to have her come visiting me 
I reached up quite softly and kissed her. 


Then — can you believe it? — the darling was gone! 
Killed dead in that one little minute. 

I never once dreamed that a kiss would do that. 
How could there be any harm in it! 


But I am so sorry! for though I have looked 
Fifty times at that window since then, 

Half hoping to see her once more, yet I know 
She never will come back again. 


And — it may be foolish — but all through the day 
I have felt — and I knew that I should — 

Just as if I had killed her, that dear, baby girl, 
In the little white ulster and hood. 


~~ 


WARNED BY BIRDS. 


“T had a funny experience the other day,’ 
said Andy Owens, a tugman, to a Chicago 
Herald reporter. “While out on the lake in a 
small boat, about dusk, I noticed a great cloud 
of birds sweeping down upon me from the 
nor’east. They were travelling in an air line, 


| and as near as I could judge, about 100 feet 


| above the water. 


As they came nearer and 
nearer, I saw that they were gulls, and the more 
I watched them the more I became convinced 
that they were being chased bya gale. Throw- 
ing all my muscle into the oars, I started for 
the shore with al] the speed I could command. 
The sea was getting choppy and the wind, 
which had been due north, suddenly became 
quite stiff and cold. The birds reached the 
breakwater long before I did, but not one of 
us got there any too soon. Ten minutes from 
the time I started to ‘pull out’ the wind was 
blowing great guns. If I had not turned tail 
and followed the gulls, you can bet that I would 
not have been here now.” 


TRUE. 


There is no way in which so much influence 
can be wielded as through the schoolroom. 
The man who writes for teachers, who speaks 
to teachers, has the rarest privilege of moulding 
human society. — Journal of Education. 
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“CLEAR THE COAST!” 

I told you how Robert 
hoped that Santa Claus would 
bring him a sled; and how 
Robert woke on Christmas 
morning to find by his bed- 
side a beautiful sled, painted 
red, with thick iron runners. 

The next day he went with 
Uncle Charles to the hill on 
Boston Common, near Park 
Street, to see the boys coast. 
Here is a picture of the scene, 
drawn from life; and a very 
correct idea it will give you of 
the sport that may be wit- 
nessed in Boston after every 
snow-storm. 

Robert had his sled with 
him; and as he stood with 
Uncle Charles, looking at the 
coasters, the little boy longed 
to be among them. But Uncle 
Charles said, “You are not 
quite old enough yet to coast 
in public: you have not had 
practice enough.” 

Then a big boy, who had 
been admiring Robert’s sled, 
stepped up and said, “I 
should like to try that sled, 
sir: I can take the little fellow 
on the sled in front of me. 
I will take good care of him, 
sir.” 


Dumb Animals. 


COASTING ON BOSTON COMMON. 


Robert begged so hard to 
take his first lesson in coasting under the care 
of this big boy, that Uncle Charles at last con- 
sented ; and in the picture you may see Uncle 
Charles waiting for the two boys to come along 
on the sled. 

He could not see them at first: but in about 
five minutes down they came like the rush of a 
torrent; and little Robert, as he saw Uncle 
Charles, cried out as loud as he could, “ Clear 
the coast, clear the coast!” 

Uncle Charles clapped his hands ; the ladies 


waved their handkerchiefs; and Robert felt | 
quite proud, when, as he reached the bottom | 


of the hill, some boys gathered round, and pro- 
nounced his sled “‘a first-rate runner.” 

That was a proud day for Robert; for, be- 
fore he left the Common, he was allowed to 
coast once all alone; and he did it in such 
good style, that the big boy told him he would 
make a “ prime coaster.” 

“What did he mean by a ‘prime coaster’ ? 
asked Robert. “He meant,” said Uncle 
Charles, “that, with a little more practice, you 
will coast very well, —as well, perhaps, as he 
does himself. ALFRED SELWYN. 


THE HARM DONE BY ONE INFAMOUS 
WOMAN. 


Some seven years ago there appeared in Paris, 
at a ball of the demi-monde, a woman wearing 
on her head-dress a dead bird. The bird had 
artificial eyes and its wings and tail were spread 
out so as to give it a life-like appearance. It 
was a small, stuffed, bird, not a bird’s skin 
stretched on wires. Its introduction as an 
ornament in fashionable, bad society was not 
received with much favor at first, although the 
wearer succeeded in attracting attention to her- 
self by the singularity of her adornment. This 
was all that she desired or intended to accom- 


| plish by fastening a bird’s corpse to her head- 
gear. She had not the slightest expectation that 
she would be imitated even by herimmediate com- 
panions, still less that fashionable good society 
would “ fall into line” at her heels. Probably, 
her only thought was that the oddity of her 
costume would serve as a striking advertisement 
and cause her to be talked of among the males 
and females of her kind. 

Seven years have passed by and we find the 
eccentricity of a woman of the town becomes 
| so great and deadly a craze that state legislatures 


| are considering bills to prevent extinction of our 
| song-birds and all birds not too large to be worn 
on bonnets of women and children. Nothing 
more revolting to good taste can be imagined 
than the “remains” of an animal fresh from the 
dissection of a taxidermist as: an adornment for 
a lady’s forehead. The very suggestion ought 
to excite horror and disgust, as well as pity for 
the slaughtered songsters of the grove. 

How long will Christian women follow such 
leaders and disgrace their womanhood by wear- 
ing the plumage of dead birds upon their heads, 
as a savage warrior would wear the scalp of a 
woman at his belt? Away with such savagery, 
and let Christians no more dishonor their Master, 
nor desecrate the house of prayer by such em- 
blems of cruelty and barbarism. Not one 
sparrow falls to the ground without our Father’s 
notice — what does He whose tender mercies 
are over all his works, think of the head-gear 
which some of his professed worshipers wear ?— 
“ The Christian.” 


BIRDS ON BONNETS. 

One of the most atrocious of all the ungodly 
fashions of these days is the fashion of slaugh- 
tering millions of bright-feathefed, beautiful 
little birds, in order that women may parade the 
streets with their wings and feathers attached 


to their hats as ornaments. This practice 
is barbarous enough to suit the taste of a 
Pawnee warrior, who years ago would have felt 
himself honored if he could have hung the 
scalps of those women to his girdle. In ad- 
dition to the sin and cruelty involved in this 
bad fashion, there is also a positive danger to 
health in the practice. Says a writer in the 
Boston Herald: 

“There have been fon:of arsenic used 
within the last few years in the preservation 
of millions of the bodies and feathers of dead 
birds. These are worn daily on the hats of 
ladies and children. The proportion of arsenic 
used in this article of traffic is much greater in 
proportion, than has ever been used in paper- 
hangings and carpets, and it comes into closer — 
contact with the person. It can sometimes be 
detected by the fine powder that escapes from 
these goods. In such instances it will settle 
upon the person, entering the eyes and nostrils, 
and giving head-ache and other ill-feeling.” 

Legislative inquiry develops the fact that 
many families have suffered serious injury to 
health from the arsenic employed in coloring 
wall papers, carpets, etc. 

Many persons have been made ill by ex- 
posure to the fumes of arsenic which had been 
thus used ; but it is quite possible that this 
dead bird business will work still greaterdamage 
to health if it does not destroy the lives of 
those who follow this cruel fashion. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. As for fools, it does 
no good to talk to them; experience teaches 
the school where they receive their education. 
Common People.” 


Do not listen to a whisperer, nor be attracted 
by one who speaks with his eyes, for such 
people are dangerous ; they are wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. 
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ONLY A CHICKEN. 


A RECITATION FOR EIGHT LITTLE GIRLS. 


[The eight little girls should be dressed alike — in 
‘‘Old Mother Hubbard ” costumes — for this recita- 
tion. By teaching them to act in concert at the 
repetition of each one’s part, a very amusing effect 
may be produced. To do this will require consider- 
able training and practice. Let the smallest girl 
begin the piece, the next in size take the second 
part and proceed in this manner, the tallest con- 
cluding the recitation. } 


FIRST LITTLE GIRL. 


A wonderful story I will tell: 

A chicken crept from a broken shell, 

And standing on its tiny feet, 

It peeped and peeped for a crumb to eat, 
On a beautiful summer morning. 


SECOND LITTLE GIRL. 


But out of a dark hole popped the head 

Of an old gray rat; with a cautious tread, 

All ready to pounce on the peeping chick, 

That stood upon its tiny feet, 

And peeped and peeped for a crumb to eat, 
On a beautiful summer morning. 


THIRD LITTLE GIRL. 


Then out of a doorway leaped a cat, 
That put her paw on the old gray rat 
So ready to pounce on the peeping chick 
That, standing on its tiny feet, 
Was crying for a crumb to eat — 

On a beautiful summer morning. 


FOURTH LITTLE GIRL. 


Around the corner there fiercely flew 
A savage dog of yellow hue, 

That fixed his teeth in the tabby cat 
That put her paw on the old gray rat 
So ready to pounce, etc. (Repeat.) 


FIFTH LITTLE GIRL. 


But a naughty boy, with a wicked sling, 
Of a crotched stick and a rubber string, 
Looked over the fence with mean intent, 
And a smooth, round pebble swiftly sent, 
That struck the dog of a yellow hue 
That ’round the corner so fiercely flew, 
And fixed his teeth, etc. (Repeat.) 


SIXTH LITTLE GIRL. 


Next came a man on the double quick, 
Who beat the boy with a blackthorn stick, 
For hurting his dog of yellow hue, 

That ’round the corner, etc. (Repeat.) 


SEVENTH LITTLE GIRL. 


The tumult caught the watchful eye 

Of a tall policeman passing by, 

Who walking up with pompous tread, 
Arrested and nearly broke the head 

Of the man who came on the double quick 
To beat the boy, etc. (Repeat.) 


EIGHTH LITTLE GIRL. 


In a court of justice sternly sat 

The portly judge in a white cravat, 
Who told the sheriff, for lack of bail, 
To put the man in the county jail, 

Who came in sight on the double quick, 
To beat the boy, etc. (Repeat.) 


ALL TOGETHER. 


The greatest evil often springs 
From the ill effects of the smallest things: 
And all this trouble on many fell 
Through a little chick from a broken shell, 
On a beautiful summer morning. 
— Treasure Trove. 
A GREAT JUDGE’S START. 
One of the public men of Albany, sitting in 
the reading-room of a Broadway hotel yester- 
day, picked up a paper and saw an item about 
Dominie Myers, the ancient clergyman who 
died recently at Port Huron. “Let me tell 
you something,” he said, “that never has been 
printed, and I think, is known to but few 
persons. Nearly sixty years ago, when the 
dominie was a young man, he was pastor of a 
little church back of Albany. One day he 
ordered some charcoal from a burner in the 
vicinity, and the load was brought to his 
house by a sooty-faced boy. While the youth 
was carrying the charcoa! in, the dominie 
stood by the wagon, and he noticed a shingle 
with some figures on it, lying on the seat. He 
picked up the shingle and found a problem of 
Euclid worked out upon it in charcoal, roughly 
but correctly. The dominie questioned the 
boy and learned that he had picked up an 
old book somewhere, and was studying mathe- 
matics from it, without assistance or guidance. 
He became interested in the lad and offered 
to take him into his home and educate him. 
The boy eagerly accepted the offer, and the 
next day he appeared, with his Euclid and his 
small stock of clothing in a little bundle. 
The dominie taught the lad all he could, and 
then sent him to school. He graduated with 
honors at Rutgers College in 1836, and three 
years later was admitted to the bar of New 
Jersey. He married into one of the wealthy 


| families of New York, and his early life as a 


charcoal burner is never referred to now. In 


| 1876 his vote made Hayes President of the 


| United States. 
| every Christmas 


What is his name? 
while he lived, 


Well, 
Dominie 


| Myers received a present of $100 from Joseph 
| P. Bradley, Justice of the United States Su- 
| preme Court.— Mew York Cor. Baltimore 
| American. 


' than she deserves. 


— — 
HOW SHE GOT BACK HER DIAMONDS. 


The Princess Eugene, only sister of the pre- 


takable signs of grief. The dog followed the 
body to Providence, and at the cemetery 


attempted to leap into the grave, after appeal-— 


ing as well as an animal could, to those 
assembled, to take his master out. When the 
mourners left, the faithful animal refused to 
follow, and when captured and placed in a 
carriage he made attempts to escape. His 
mournful cries at the grave brought tears to the 
eyes of those who heard him. Since the death 
of Shallow the dog has refused all food offered 
him and seems determined to follow his master 
into the world beyond death.— Boston Traveller. 


THE WINTER HOME OF THE TORTOISE. 


Our migratory birds do not alone enjoy the 
scrutiny and comfort of two places of abode. 

Other creatures which cannot swiftly fly 
through the air to the “Sunny South” have 
safe and sure retreats from the winter’s cold. 

The tortoise cannot travel with the changing 
season, yet, when the summer is over, it will 
be found snugly quartered for winter beyond 
the reach of frost. It stops in its wanderings, 
when warned of the approach of winter by un- 
erring instinct, and slowly disappears in the 
earth, digging its way, head foremost, into the 
ground. 

If there is any such thing as “ digging a hole 
and pulling it in after you,” as people some- 
times say, the tortoise knows how to do it ; for 
the last seen of the animal is the stumpy tail, 
and when it vanishes in the loose earth, all 
trace of an opening disappears. 

It does not always dig its way ; sometimes a 
protected place, beyond the reach of frost and 
snow, is found, into which it crawls. 

When once in its winter abode, it sleeps 
away the time in darkness and without food. 
In the spring the awakened animal comes to 
the surface. First the head is cautiously thrust 
forth, then the neck and fore-feet slowly ap- 
pear ; finally it crawls off, in its awkward way, 
to find something to eat. Should it find cold 
weather prevailing on its first appearance, it 
may remain for days with just the tip of its 
nose visible. That it knows when to seek the 


| friendly protection of the earth in the autumn, 


and when to come up in the spring, and that 


| it knows how deep to goin order to escape the 
| frost, show the extreme sensitiveness of the 


only gives of abundant wealth, but she also | 
makes personal sacrifices, to assure the success | 


of charitable schemes she sets on foot. One 
of her designs was the building of a hospital 
for the sick. This was so extensive that her 


present resources were exhausted before the | 


building was completed. 
delay might take place she sold her diamonds 
to raise funds: Since the hospital was com- 
pleted and in order, the Princess has paid it a 
visit, and talked with many of the sick. One 
man, overcome with the intensity of his emo- 
tions, wept as the Princess approached his 
bed. The Princess, standing by his side, 
said, “ Ah! now I see my diamonds again. ” 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., December 27. — Thomas 
Shallow of Blackstone, died recently and was 
buried Sunday at Providence, R.I. He lefta 
dog whose attachment is manifest in unmis- 


But in order that no | 


: | animal to the elements above it; a sensitive- 
' sent King of Sweden, is known less widely | 


It is known that she not | 


ness which man does not possess. 
A., in “ FountvAIN. ” 
AN APPEAL FOR PURITY. 


Lonpon, Jan. 1, 1887. Mr. Gladstone, Car- 
dinal Manning, the Earl of Selborne, the Duke 
of Westminster, Canon Farrar, Prof. Tyndall, 


_ the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, have 


signed an appeal to the press not to publish the 
details of divorce and criminal trials. — Boston 
Herald. 


One of the performers in a drama recently 
produced in Cincinnati, was a bulldog that, at a 
critical point in the play, came bounding out, 
and seizing the villain by the throat, hung on 
like grim death. The other night he grabbed 
his man as usual, but something gave way. 
The dog fell near the footlights and stood there, 
calmly eating a piece of liver which had been 
fastened under the villain’s throat. — Zxchange. 
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Our Dumb Animal 


WHICH IS THE BEAST? 
People waked up, by-and-by, to rub their 


eyes, and find that the humane society, which ** 


they had called “ nothing but children’s non- 


sense,” was really a power in the town. It < 
happened on this wise: It was one of the 
early June days, and summer had surprised *\; 
the rest of the world and Eastford, by com- | 
ing upon them with one bound. The mer- }: 
cury stood at ninety-five in the shade. High- 
noon, and every man greeting every other 
man with interjections on the heat, when a 
noisy pair appeared driving into Eastford on 
the X road, racing up Long Hill with a 
horse just ready to drop down in the thills. 
“T say, Harriman,” cried Cad Rogan to the § 
driver, — the two men were well-known } 
throughout the country; best known in the § 
grog ‘shops and police courts, — “I say, if 
you've been driving that horse pretty hagd J 
haven’t you?” ... 

School was just dismissed. 
was covered with boys and girls. 
happened in front of judge Otis’s house. . . 

“ Nothin’ but a pack of school-boys !” said 
the fellow with an oath, But he looked about. j 
There was a round dozen of them, and Har- 
riman saw that in their faces which frightened 
him. 

In the scorching, blasting heat of this June 
day, Harriman had driven this jaded beast 
ten miles — up-hill miles they were — from 
X into Eastford, without stop or stay, and 


The sidewalk 
The affair 


Ss. 
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here they were. The horse stood drenched — 
with sweat, legs shaking, eyes blood-shot, nostrils 
red, and breathing like a creature in death 
agonies... ‘There was Judge Otis coming 
briskly down the walk from his house. 

“Here they are sir, man and beast,” cried 
Ned. 

“Which is the beast?” asked Judge Otis, 
and his kind old face took on a look of wrath 
which no boy there had seen it take before. Ten 
minutes more and the road was cleared. Har- 
riman and his drowsy comrade were marched off 
to the lockup, to await trial before a justice. 
They were fined fifty dollars a piece, and went 
to jail for lack of the wherewithal to pay. Cad 
Rogan and Ned Canning, with the doctor’s man, 
were in the stable working away for dear life 
over a half-dead horse. You niay wish to know, 
as most people did, what became of the animal ; 
and I| think you will be glad to hear that the 
rubbing, brushing, and blanketing, saved his life, 
and that he went home to his master, next day, 


BROWNIE’S ADVENTURE. 


Grace and Willie named him Brownie, be- | 


cause all his brothers and sisters were white, and 
he was such a funny little brown puff-ball of a 
chicken. 

Mrs. Speckle (that is his mother) was just as 
proud of him as she could be; but foolish 
Brownie thought her too strict. She would never 
consent to let one of the downy things out of her 
sight for a moment and told them fearful stories 
of hawks and weasels, to say nothing of bad 
boys and big dogs. 

But Brownie kept thinking that some day, 
when he was a little older and stronger, he would 
leave the yard and see whether there were really 
such dangers in the fields and woods as his 


| mother said there were. 


a sadder and wiser beast. So much for the Hu- | 


mane Society for one day. ‘ 

“TI tell you,” said Miss Hepsy, with great 
earnestness,— “I tell you I’m thankful ’t the 
Lord has let me see this ’fore I die. I’ve lived 


here in this town of Eastf’rd ever since I was | 
born ; ’n’ I’ve seen more sufferin’ among dumb | 


creeters than I could tell ye. ‘The whole cre- 
ation groanin’ and travellin’ in pain, together 
now.’ 
meant when he said them words, an’ I tell you 
it’s time them things was looked into. I’m glad 


we’ve got a teacher ’mongst us here that’s got. 


the heart to do it. I say now what I’ve al’ays 
said, that no blessin’ would be sent down on this 
Zion ’till folks stopped abusin’ dumb creeturs.”-— 
From “ Striking for the Right,” by Fulia A. 
Eastman, 


Keep love between thy God and thee, 
Keep from all hate and malice free. 


I’blieve that air’s what the ’postle | 


| too!” he said to himself. 


After a while the pretty brown feathers all 


looked more like a chicken which had been 
plucked than anything else. Grace could not 
keep from laughing at the sight of him ; and it 
was very droll when he popped up on a log and 
tried a weak, quavering crow. 

To be sure, Mrs. Speckle did not keep a look- 


ing-glass, and I suppose poor Brownie had no | 


idea how very absurd he looked. To tell the 
truth, he thought he was almost grown up, and 
began to watch for a chance to begin his journey 


.to see the world. He had not the least doubt 


that he would see something fine, if he could 


| thing happened which turned all his thoughts 


| Something caught hold of him and Brownie felt 


| where he lay for a long time as if he were dead. 


only get out of the sight of his mother, who was | 
so very strict and had such foolish notions, as | 


he thought. 


So, one day, as Mrs. Speckle was having a | 
friendly chat with Dame ‘Top-knot, he took the | 


chance to creep slyly under the fence and was 
off all alone. 
“‘ How silly mothers are! And such cowards 


“Tam sure there’s 


i 
i 


d fi | his breath away. 
ropped out, one after another, until brownie | miles,” he thought. 


BALLAD OF KITTY WINK. 
N a barrel full of hay 
Kitties four were cuddled tight; 
One was yellow, one was gray, 
Two were spotted black and white. 
If you had your choice to-night, 
Which was prettiest, would you think? 
Yellow kitty! You are right: 
That was little Kitty-wink. 
*Tis a serious thing to say — 
But that kitten’s great delight 
Was to make, in every way, 
All the mischief that he might. 
Like a little tricksy sprite, 
At the mirror he would prink, 
Then with the reflection fight : 
That was little Kitty-wink. 
And he stole the cream one day, 
Then he hid himself for fright. 
Where was kitty tucked away? 
All his friends were growing quite 
Grieved and anxious. Lo, a sight! 
From a muff, the muff was mink — 
Two round eyes peeped clear and bright: 
That was little Kitty-wink. 
(But the kitten objected :) 
Poet, it is impolite 
My misdoings to recite, 
And to draw with pen and ink 
Such a portrait, and to write 
‘* That was little Kitty-wink.” 
—E£. Cavazza. 


nothing here to hurt me. 
anyone meddle with me !” 

At this instant he felt a sharp peck; anda 
voice said close to his ear: “ Halloo, little one ; 
you had better start for home !” 

He looked up and saw young Greenwing, 
who was two months older, and boasted a comb 
of good size, to say nothing of his sharp spurs. 

Brownie thought it best to say nothing after 
the first “‘ peep,’ and hid, trembling with fright, 
under the first leaf he could find. But the sun 
shone, the sky was a lovely blue, the ground was 
bright with flowers, and there were many bugs 
crawling about. Brownie had quite a feast and 
was beginning to regain his spirits, when some- 


I would like to see 


topsy-turvey. ‘The sky grew dark all at once. 


himself going up, up, so swiftly that it quite took 
“It must be a thousand 


Crack! went a gun. Then the hawk let go 
and Brownie went down, down to the ground, 


When he opened his eyes it was almost dark. 
The sun had set and he had forgotten the way 


home. “TI shall never see mamma again!” he 
sobbed. ‘I wish I had been good and not run 
away!” 


“Why, here’s Brownie !” cried Grace’s voice. 
“The hawk did not get him after all. Come, 
Willie, and help me drive him to the hen- 
house !” 

“T hope, my dear, you will never be so very nos 
naughty again,” said Mrs. Speckle, as he crept ; 
under her wing. — Mrs. B. P. Sisey, in /Vitness. 


— 


‘Ten prominent Italians: Victor Emanuel, 
Dante, Garibaldj, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Tasso, Cavour, Petrarch, Mazzini, Galileo. — 
Queries. 
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HOW WINTER CAME. 
\ HEN Winter came down in his furry gown 
With a border of snow like eider down — 
Came down to the earth from his far-off home 
Away in the North, whence the fierce winds come, 
Where the world is ice, where the frost is made, 
Where the light of the sun is but a shade — 
He came on the wings of a chilling breeze, 
And whipped the last leaves from the trees. 
Piled them in hillocks here and there, 
And pulled the grasses’ long, gray hair, 
He caught the raindrops as they fell 
From the dripping eaves; and, strange to tell, 
With a crystal fringe was each ledge o’erhung 
Like stalactites from some sea-cave swung. 
He raved and he scowled, till his terrible look 
Chilled the heart of the timid brook, 
Then he laughed till the soft flakes shook from his 
cap, 
In a thick, white fleece o’er Nature’s lap, 
Fold on fold, till the Earth lay deep 
Tucked in for the season, fast asleep. 
How the children smiled when at early dawn 
The curtains were back from the windows drawn. 
A patter of feet, a busy hum, 
And glad, sweet calls, ‘‘ Oh, the snow has come!” 
Soon in the clear and frosty air 
They peopled the hillside everywhere. 
And to and fro, round curve and crook 
The merry skaters skimmed the brook. 
The day was fair, all the world seemed glad, 
And a right merry welcome Winter had. 
—H. E. R., in Youth's Instructor. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 


We are glad to publish the following from | 


the Address of President Harlan H. Ballard, 
before the National Convention of the National 
Agassiz Association, at Davenport, Iowa, Aug. 
26, 1886: 

“Admirably has one of your Iowa Chapters 
united science and humanity. Organized as a 
society of scientific workers, it has made itself 
also a band of mercy. It has proved that the 
eye of science, though keen, need not be cold, 
and that her hand, however powerful, may yet 
be kind. ‘Iwo kindred spirits were 

AUDUBON AND AGASSIZ, 
and I[ would that all who delight to call them- 
selves after the name of Agassiz, would enroll 
themselves also in the ranks of those who under 
the name of Audubon, pledge themselves, re- 
garding birds not only, but every living creature, 
‘not to hurt or destroy.’ 

“But Agassiz was not only merciful — he was 
devout. Before opening his famous school at 
Penikese, he bowed his head in silent prayer, 
and as the ocean breeze gently lifted his whiten- 
ing locks, every head was bowed with reverence, 


and it seemed as though the spirit of God were | 


there. I beseech you, my friends, as you walk 
through this fair garden of the Lord (and this 
thought I echo from the lips of Dr. Parkhurst), 
let not the beauty of the creation hide from you 
the face of the Creator. Do not believe that 
faith is inconsistent with intelligence, hope at 
variance with knowledge, or love opposed to 
science. ‘ Let not the garden of the Lord con- 
ceal the Lord of the garden’ — study with the 
eye not only, but with the heart, and may you 
all be lifted to a sweet consciousness of Nature’s 
ministrations, the beauty of her handiwork, the 
music of her singing, and the fenderness of her 
love.” 


| Probably, no verse in the English language is 
so often sung as the doxology: “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” This was 
written by Bishop Ken, who was born in 1631, 
and made Bishop of Bath and Wells by King 
| Charles II. He wrote three hymns for the 
Winchester school-boys, beginning: “Glory to 
Thee, My God, this night” ; “Awake, my soul, 
and with the sun”; “ Lord, now my sleep doeth 
me forsake.” — Chicago Times. 


KINDNESS AS AN INVESTMENT. 


There is nothing worse for domestic animals 
than to scare them half to death. Fright uses 
up the vital forces more than work, more than 
the growth of flesh or fat, more than anything 
else, unless it is persistent starvation. 

We have had two men working for us with 
teams, on the same farm at the same time. 
One would take his horses from the stable 
when they had been refreshed by a few days’ 
rest, and were feeling well, and because they 
| were pretty frisky while they were being har- 
_ nessed, and the off horse did not keep the fur- 
| row well at the first send-off, would get out of 
| patience and yell at his team ‘till finally they 
would break into a trot, when he would throw 
the plow to the full depth into the first hum- 
mock he could find, bring the team to a full 


“lather” and quivering with excitement. 
After he had yelled for a few minutes, and the 
horses had become fully frightened, they had 
used up enough strength to move the plow for 
an hour. 

The other man knew better. 
served, while “ hitching up,” that the horses 
heads were carried high, and that they were 


stop, and by this time they would be well in a | 


When he ob- | 
| ises. 


feeling first rate, he would. say to himself: | 


“There is a good head of steam on to-day, 


and I shall be able to get a good day’s work | 


out of these fellows if I save it all to be used 
to the best advantage.”” Therefore he would 
speak in as quiet a tone as possible, would 
move gently about, and aim to get his team 
afield without the risk of any rumpus or ex- 
citement, and would bear with a few irregulari- 
ties, such as getting out of the furrow and pull- 
ing by fits and starts a few times. 
sequence would be that when they were 
warmed up to their work, they would move on 


the end of an hour there would be a row of 
nice fresh furrows to show as an equivalent for 
the ‘‘ steam” the other man had used up in 
mere fret and fume and worry and passion. 

As it is with larger animals, so it is true of 


toward them, they will doubly repay you for all 

your care and kind attention. — American 
Poultry Yard. 

THE CHARACTER OF HAYDN. 


Haydn was a man who made the most of his 
gifts. He was never satisfied, and always 
strove to reach a higherideal. He once said: 
“T have only just learned in my old age to 
use the wind-instruments, and now that [ do 
understand them, I must leave the world.” 
He composed so much that one would think 
he wrote quickly, but such was not the case. 
When an idea occurred to him, he would note 


it in a little book that he always carried with 


| him, and afterward he would work it out with | 
He felt his genius was a | 


| the greatest care. 
| gift from God which he must use for the good 


The con- | 


_of others. “God has given me talent,” he 
said, “ and I thank Him for it. I think I have 
done my duty and have been of use in my 
generation.” In writing for the pianoforte he 
paid great attention to the melody, which ren- 
ders his works equally interesting to young and 
old. They are always fresh and cheerful, and 
are often founded on some little romance 
or incident. Haydn did so much for musical 

_ composition, especially the symphony, and was 
so genial and kind to his fellow-musicians, and 
so fond of children, that in his later years he 
was always called “ Papa Haydn.” The name 
is still frequently used in referring to him. — 
“ From Bach to Wagner,” by AGATHA TUNIS, 

in St. Nicholas. 


SUICIDE. 


The Rev. G. U. Judkins of Belfast, Maine, 
sends us the following: 

Quite a remarkable case occurred at East 
Northport Wednesday, last week ; the particu- 
lars of which are given by Mr. Jas. M. Stevens, 
Some two weeks ago his neighbor, Capt. Frank 
Cunningham, whose farm buildings had been 
burned, sold his farm stock and removed to 
Massachusetts. He had two old horses which 
had been worked a long time together, one of 
which he sold, but the other being worn out, 


The horse upon being taken away appeared 
very much dispirited, and whenever he could 
get away, went back to the farm. On Wed- 
nesday upon going back, he went to the old 
watering place and drank, and afterwards 
wandered a short time over the deserted prem- 
He then turned back and with his head 
drooping near the ground proceeded slowly 
back on the road towards Mendell’s, and then 
turned into the private way leading to the 
shore of the bay. The boys started after him 
and got around him upon the flats, the tide being 
out. ‘They were unable to catch him, and he 
again turned and went to the water’s edge. 
They again got him turned back, but he got 
away, and went back, that time into the water 
to his knees, evidently to prevent their getting 
around him. He then waded up some dis- 
tance, when he turned short and waded out 
till the water was up to his body, and then he 


_ deliberately rolled over and sank, and there 
smoothly and at the same time quickly, and at | 


fowls ; if you at all times exercise kindness | 


remained till he drowned. 

It is one of the most marked cases of delib- 
erate suicide by an animal that we have ever 
seen recorded. His behavior preceding the 
act was singularly human. 

{This is one of many well authenticated cases 
in which animals have committed suicide. Many 
years ago we witnessed a similar instance of 
a dog, thrown into the harbor and stoned by 
roughs every time he came near the shore, until 
after several attempts and pleadings he deliberately 
permitted himself to sink beneath the water. — 
EpIror. | 

At a late bee-keepers’ meeting, in Iowa, it 
was shown that the honey bee has thirty-two 
natural enemies, who keep him dodging by day 
and sleeping with one eye open at night. When 
the boy who took on so last summer because a 
bee mistook him for a natural enemy, comes to 
see how things really are, he can cheerfully for- 
get and forgive. — Detroit Free Press. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. 
Keep yourself innocent if you would be 


, happy. 


he gave to his neighbor’s sons named Mendell. | 
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PARENT BAND OF MERCY OF AMERICA. 


The following certificate of membership on tinted paper can be obtained at our offices, 
19 Milk street, Boston, .in any quantity wanted at the rate of ten for one cent; or by mail, by 


adding a two-cent stamp for postage : 


Certificate of - Membership. 


“Blessed are the Merciful.” 
Kind Words, Noble Deeds, Happy Lives. 


“Sweet Mercy is Nobility’s true Badge.” 


nA 
PARENT BAND oF MERCY OF AMERICA. | 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF | 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
Goddard Building,19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, Boston. 


PROMISE OF LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


I will try to be kind to all harmless 
living creatures, and try to protect them. 
from cruel usage. 


I CertiFy that the above signer is a member of | 
the Parent Band of Mercy of America. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of Parent Band of Mercy of America, and of the 
re ig Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
nimats. 


Similar certificates can be obtained at the same price when desired with the following 
added: “Anda Band of Mercy member of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” 


We invite every reader of ** Our Dumb Animals’? and everybody else, old and 
young, to sign the above pledge with the word harmless in, or crossed out, as pre- 


ferred, and so become a life member of the ‘* Parent American Band of Mercy” — 
to which many thousands, including some of the most distinguished men and 
women of the country, belong — and then we invite everyone to read what we say on 
page 83 about new Bands of Mercy, and form one in every school, Sunday school 
and home, even if nothing more is done than simply to recite the pledge once a week 


or once a month. 


It costs nothing, can do no harm, and may do infinite good. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT IS OVERLOADING AND HOW 
PROVED? 


By request we republish the following from 
BisHor on “Statutory Crimes.” It is, so far as 
we are informed, the only law on the subject to 
be found in any law book : 


“The President of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Mr. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, is a lawyer who has given 
great attention to this class of cases; and, 
though he may be supposed to write in some 
measure as an advocate, the following from 
him, in answer to the question, ‘ What is over- 
loading and how proved?’ will commend itself 
to most readers as being, in the main, sound :— 

“* Must an animal be worked until he breaks 
a blood-vessel or drops dead, before the law 
takes cognizance? Is the horse to be strained, 
or worked to the extreme limit of his strength, 
before such straining or working becomes 
cruelty (that is, before the act of his master 
becomes ‘overloading?’) Can an expert, or 
any number of experts, say what is the limit of 
strength or endurance of any horse, simply by 
knowing his weight? It seems to me that these 
questions can be easily answered. Horses, like 
men, are of different ages, constitutions, tem- 
peraments, formation and degrees of strength. 
One horse, just like one man, may be twice as 
fast, twice as tough, twice as strong, as another 
of precisely the same weight ; and, inasmuch as 
horses, like men, are liable to a great variety of 
sicknesses, and suffer, just like men, from pre- 
vious overworking and from heat, want of 
proper rest, food, water, shelter and care, it 
follows that the same horse, like the same man, 
may be able to perform without injury, more 
labor in one day than another. 

“*Can a thousand experts prove that all 
men of a given weight or size are equally com- 
petent, on every day of the year, to perform a 


given labor? Can their testimony establish 
how much load a man of given weight should 
carry, and how far he should carry it on a given 
day, without regard to whether the man is old 
or young, sick or well, strong or weak, tough 
or tender, already tired or rested, full-fed or 
starved, or the day hot or cold? And does 
not precisely the same reasoning apply to the 
horse, — that what one horse can do one day 
has no force in showing what another ought to 
do on another day, unless you show the weather, 
age, strength, toughness and bodily condition 
of the two to be precisely similar? I say, then, 
that it is just as impossible for any number of 
experts, knowing only the weight or size of a 
horse and nothing of his age, health, strength, 
toughness and bodily condition, to establish 
what is, or is not, overloading him, as it would 
be, knowing only the size or weight of a man 
and nothing of his age, health, strength, tough- 
ness or bodily condition, to establish what is 
or is not an overload for him. 

“« How, then, are we to determine when a 
horse is overloaded? ‘ust exactly and pre- 
cisely as we determine when a man is overloaded. 
First, we are to take his own evidence. Ifa 
man stops and says, ‘‘ I am overloaded, I am 
working too hard, I feel that the task put upon 
me is too heavy,” that is evidence. So when 
the horse, ordinarily kind and willing to pull, 
comes with a heavy load to a rise of land and 
after one or two efforts, stops and says, as 
plainly as he can speak it, “I am overloaded, 
I am working too hard, I feel that the task put 
upon me is too heavy,” that is evidence; and 
there is not a court or jury, or man, wth the 
heart of man, who will not recognize it as such. 
Besides, the signs of overwork are just as 
visible in the horse as the man. Vo magistrate 


or juror would have any difficulty in deciding in 
his own mind whether a case to which his atten- 
tion might be attracted in our public streets was 
or was not a case of cruelty, 


“<* Ts not, then, the testimony of competent, in- 
telligent and credible bystanders, who see how the 
horse looks and acts, and his bodily condition, 
health and capability to perform the labor re- 
quired, the best evidence that can possibly be 
obtained? Where can you get better? And 
when disinterested and intelligent witnesses, 
who are present and see and hear all that is 
said and done in a given case, voluntarily leave 
their ordinary avocations and come into court 
to testify that they are fully satisfied that the 
case is a clear case of cruelty, can such evidence 
be overbalanced by that of any number of 
experts who are not present, see nothing that 
occurs, know nothing of the age, health, strength, 
or bodily condition of the horse at the time, 
and who base their calculations simply upon the 
avoirdupois weight of the animal? Jf is per- 
Jectly evident, then, J say, that the highest and 
best evidence which any court or jury can ask or 
possibly obtain in a case of overloading, over- 
working, or overdriving, ts the evidence of the 
horse himself, as interpreted by those present 
when the cruelty is inflicted. 

“* Cruelty begins very far short of taking the 
extreme strength of the animal. God has given 
to men and animals an excess of strength, to 
be husbanded carefully and used occasionally. 
But to task that strength to its full limit un- 
necessarily, is against nature, breaks down the 
man or the animal before his or its time, and 
is a cruelty against which men, having speech 
and reason, may protect themselves, but against 
which animals, having neither speech nor 
reason, like men, must look to them for pro- 
tection,” 


Teacher (in mental arithmetic) — “If there 
were three peaches on the table, Johnny, and 
your little sister should eat one of them, how 
many would be left?” 

Johnny — “She wouldn’t go away until she 
had finished the three. You don’t know my 
little sister.” 


CONNECTICUT CLIPPED HORSES. 

Rodney Dennis, President of the Connecticut 
Society, says : 

“Three classes of suffering to which clipped 
horses are too often subjected, have attracted 
the notice of the Society. First, the sending 
out of the animal wholly unprotected in cold 
rain storms. ‘This is gross inhumanity, for 
which there is no excuse. Second, it is a matter 
of daily observation to see a pair of fine horses, 
closely clipped, standing before a door while a 
lady is shopping or making a call. The driver 
is warmly dressed, very likely wearing a fur cape 
and sitting on a pair of warm and costly blankets 
which the humane thoughtfulness of the owner 
has provided, but of the grateful warmth of 
which the poor, naked horses, shivering in the 
frosty air, would be unspeakably glad. This is 
shameful laziness on the part of the coachman, 
for which there is no excuse. The third class 
of cases to which allusion has been made, is that 
of walking naked horses up and down slowly 
while waiting for the passenger, with the idea 
that the “exercise” will keep the horses warm. 
That this idea arises from lack of reflection, any 
driver can convince himself who will divest him- 
self of all clothing except his summer flannels, 
and promenade slowly before his stable door 
when the thermometer is at zero, and the wind 
blowing at thirty miles an hour.” 
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Dumb A ni ma Is. 


WILD GEESE IN BOSTON. 
During the blinding snow-storm of Sunday, 


December Sth, a large flock of wild geese, num- | 


bering about one hundred and fifty, attracted 
attention in the afternoon by the noise they 
made just off Long wharf. 
have lost their way in the storm. 
flying up the harbor, and when off the end of 
Long Wharf the whole flock suddenly broke 
up and _ scattered. 
toward East Boston, others flew toward the 
Navy Yard, and others still headed in the 
direction of the State House. In about five 
minutes, however, the leader returned to Long 


They appeared to | 
They came | 


About twenty flew over | 


Wharf, and, hovering over the end of the pier, | 


uttered several discordant cries, apparently call- 
ing together again his scattered forces. They 


were not long in catching and obeying the sig- | 


nal, and, forming into their customary line again, 
that of a wedge-shaped fleet, struck a straight 
line southerly across the harbor and disappeared 
in the storm from view. — Mass. Ploughman. 


=_ 


ATTEND TO THE HORSES’ TEETH. 
A young farmer, a neighbor of ours, has a 
pair of horses that always did well until last 


summer. Aftertrying tonics and physics he had 
their mouths examined and found their teeth 


were so ragged on the edges and so sharp that | 
they did not masticate the oats and ate very | 


little hay. 


When the edges had been filed off” 


and the outer edges made smooth the horses | 


began to gain rapidly. Many an old horse 


will renew its life if its teeth are “floated,” as | 


the process is called. 


All horses should be examined, especially | 


those which have been eating grain several 
years. There are more horses with jagged 
teeth than one would suppose. A float is a 
large rounded file, and any useful man can 
smooth the teeth with one. The vets always 
have one and fix the teeth for a dollar a horse, 
at least that is the usual price. The old horse 
may be made to live a number of years more 
if his front teeth are filed off or shortened so 
that the grinders can do their natural work. 
There should be more dentistry with all ani- 


mals, for often a bad tooth causes torture and | 


death. I had a sheep nearly starve once be- 
cause a bone she was chewing got snagged in 
the side of her jaw. — Boston Pilot. 
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THE SNOW BIRDS. 
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killed, 40. 
By Country AGENTS, FOURTH QUARTER, 1SS6. 
For beating, 75; overloading, Sg; 
when lame or galied, 188; driving when diseased, 48; non-feed- 
ing and non-sheltering, 65; torturing, 55; abandoning, 24; 
general cruelty, 
Total, S55. 
Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 
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